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THE HIGHEST GOOD 

MANY systems of ethics — perhaps most systems of ethics — begin 
with a theory of the nature of the highest good. It is on the 
basis of their treatment of this problem that most ethicists can be 
classed either as hedonists or as perfectionists. Considered as expo- 
sitions of the nature of the summum bonum, hedonism and perfec- 
tionism are diametrically opposed to one another, but hedonists and 
perfectionists agree in maintaining that some sort of a summum 
bonum exists, and that the true task of ethics is to inquire into its 
nature. They believe, that is, that there is one fixed, immutable 
ideal of all moral conduct, and that the Tightness or wrongness of 
our human actions is to be measured by the degree of completeness 
with which this ideal is attained. 

That there is such a fixed, immutable ideal of morality is usually 
taken for granted by those ethicists who maintain it without any ex- 
plicit argument. They usually proceed to treat the question of the 
nature of this ideal as if it were not distinguishable from the more 
general question as to the nature of morality uberhaupt. But one 
should note that prima facie, at any rate, the hypothesis that a high- 
est good exists may well be doubted without involving us in a scepti- 
cism as to the existence and validity of moral distinctions. It would 
seem at first sight that the existence of the relation between one 
object of a moral judgment and a better one does not entail the exist- 
ence of an object of a moral judgment to which every other such ob- 
ject bears this relation, any more than the existence of the relation 
between one number and a greater one demands that there should 
exist some number greater than all other numbers. The notion of a 
hierarchy of values does not in itself demand that this hierarchy 
should contain a highest value. The hypothesis that there is no 
summum bonum is, thus, at least worthy of consideration. 

Perhaps one of the grounds which leads ethicists to believe in the 
existence of a summum bonum is that they consider that disbelief in 
its existence, since it demands that we should deny the existence of 
any single goal of moral conduct, forces us to regard morality as vain 
and purposeless, and drives us to a pessimistic view of ethics. This 
is simply false. For to deny that moral conduct has any ultimate 
ideal is not to say that there are no moral ideals at all. Though we 
may doubt the existence of an ultimate ideal, we may say that our 
ideals grow with our attainments, that the better a man becomes, the 
broader are the vistas of righteousness that open out before him, 
that to reach the goal which our ideals point out to us does not close 
our moral development, but simply shows us further and greater 
goals to strive for and to attain. Surely this is not pessimism ! In- 
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deed, it is difficult for me to conceive how even those who believe in 
the existence of a highest good can regard its attainment as the 
motivating ideal of human moral conduct, without taking a pessi- 
mistic view of morality, for if our highest ideal is capable of defini- 
tive attainment, then on its attainment moral progress ceases and 
morality culminates in becoming a state of repose rather than a way 
of acting, while if the sole ideal of moral conduct can not be at- 
tained, then, in the last analysis, morality is a perpetual failure. 
Any partial attainment of the highest good, if it is to possess any 
value at all, must possess it by virtue of being the complete attain- 
ment of something good in itself, though less in value than the sum- 
mum oonum, and hence by virtue of the plurality of possible ideals 
of moral action. Now it seems to me, at any rate, though, I acknowl- 
edge, not to everybody, that any view which either admits the possi- 
bility of a cessation of moral progress or the inability of morality to 
attain its ideals is essentially pessimistic. 

Any valid arguments in favor of the existence of a highest good 
must start, then, not from the mere existence of moral distinctions 
and moral ideals, but from the particular nature of these distinctions 
and ideals. We must ask ourselves, what is it that constitutes the 
goodness of this act and the badness of that one? Is it that this act 
chimes in with certain abstract moral laws of which we are con- 
scious, and that one does not, or does it mean that a certain non- 
intellectual faculty within us sets on the one and not on the other 
the stamp of its approval, or, if neither of these, what does it mean t 

There is one thing on which all ethieists will agree : our sole mode 
of access to the good is through what we call our conscience, though 
hardly any two ethieists are in precise accord as to just what this 
"conscience" is. A being without what might in some sense be 
called a conscience would never arrive at the notions of "right" and 
"wrong" at all, though he might easily learn to use the terms 
"right" and "wrong" as conventional names for two different sorts 
of actions. And in fact we mean by saying that a certain act is 
right or wrong simply that it would be approved or disapproved by 
some conscience: either by our own, or by the consensus of the 
consciences of society, or by the conscience of some ideal impartial 
observer. If there existed no consciences to censure or to approve, 
there would be no right and wrong nor good and evil. 

Moreover, our conscience is not a mere intellectual awareness 
that certain acts conform to the moral law and others do not. It is 
one thing to realize in cold blood that a certain act is among those 
which possess a given formal property — namely, that of satisfying a 
certain abstract moral law — and quite another thing to feel that we 
ought not to do it. As James says, "When an idea stings us in a 
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certain way, makes as it were a certain electric connection with our 
self, we believe that it is a reality. When it stings us in another way, 
makes another connection with our self, we say, let it he a reality. 
To the word 'is' and to the words 'let it be' there correspond peculiar 
attitudes of consciousness which it is vain to seek to explain." A 
mere intellectual awareness that a given act is one of those referred 
to in a certain manner by the moral law is a different thing from the 
command, "Let it be performed." Just as one's knowledge of the 
rules of grammar can only render his speech grammatical when 
coupled with a desire to obey these rules, so one's awareness of the 
moral law can only issue in action when conjoined with some impulse 
within which urges one to obey this law. Conscience does not speak 
in the indicative, but in the imperative mood, and. as James tells us, 
the indicative and the imperative moods represent radically distinct 
categories of thinking. 

Conscience resembles our "feelings" in speaking in the impera- 
tive mood. Now, our feelings may be divided more or less sharply 
into two classes, according as to whether or not they can, if I may 
put it so, speak in the conditional as well as in the imperative mood. 
Certain of our feelings, such as hunger, thirst, etc., apply at the 
present moment to no past objects. We feel no hunger for a dinner 
we have eaten, nor for one we have missed. On the other hand, those 
of our feelings which we call prejudices apply to what has gone by as 
well as to what exists at present. When we read a book of history, 
we find in it, among other things, many expressions of the author's 
prejudices in regard to past forms of civilization, society, and govern- 
ment. Similarly our prejudices apply to hypothetical conditions 
which we know are impossible: for example, many people will feel 
strongly prejudiced against the state of affairs pictured in Bellamy's 
"Looking Backwards," or other similar Utopias, though they fully 
realize that such conditions can never exist. Our mere bodily feel- 
ings, however, such as hunger, thirst, etc., can never apply to any 
but an immediately present object. Our consciences, we can clearly 
see, are more closely allied to our prejudices than to our bodily im- 
pulses in this respect: we make moral judgments about, and have 
conscientious attitudes toward things that are no more and things 
that do not exist, have not existed, and never will exist. We con- 
scientiously approve or disapprove of the actions of the characters 
of history and the characters in a novel. Both our consciences and 
our prejudices are feelings which may apply to ideal objects. 

But this is not the only respect in which conscience and prejudice 
resemble one another. As a matter of fact, often one person will 
call a given sentiment of approval of ideal objects a prejudice, 
whereas another will call it a conscientious sentiment. For example, 
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the Stoic would say that motives of the nature of conscience led him 
to justify suicide, while we should say that it was a prejudice. And 
indeed, even if it was a prejudice, there can be no real doubt that 
the way it felt to him was just like the way our conscience feels to us. 
It will be clear, if we reflect on this and other similar cases, that the 
distinction between our conscience and our prejudices can not be one 
of emotional quality. Feelings which bear every qualitative mark 
of being conscience are often the most extravagant prejudices, while 
the feelings which we regard as conscientious will frequently be con- 
sidered the most outlandish prejudices by people of other races or 
times. To take an extreme instance, any civilized man would in- 
stantly call the feeling of many cannibal tribes that cannibalism is 
the most respectful way of disposing of the dead a low and detesta- 
ble prejudice, but I have no doubt that the cannibal would raise up 
his hands in horror at the prejudices which lead the civilized man 
both to insult his dead and to waste a valuable source of food by 
burying the bodies of his dead in the earth. Again, one may regard 
one of his own emotions now as a conscientious emotion and now as 
a prejudice; for example, the religious convert is likely to say that 
the feelings which urged him to observe the ritual of his previous 
religion were mere prejudices, whereas before he regarded them as 
due to conscience, while in his attitude to the feelings which urge him 
to observe the ritual of his present religion, exactly the opposite 
change may take place. 

Nor is it primarily in the nature of the objects of their approval 
that the difference between conscience and prejudice rests. No mere 
difference in their objects is sufficient to account for the discrepancy 
in the obligatory force which we consider them to possess. Moreover, 
it would really involve a vicious circle to say that conscience differs 
from prejudice in approving those courses of action which satisfy the 
moral law, for the sole sources of our knowledge of the moral law are 
the dicta of our conscience. It might be urged that our conscience is 
the feeling which leads us to approve those courses of action which 
an impartial observer would approve, but then the question arises, 
what sort of a person would an impartial observer be? By an 
"impartial observer" we may mean (1) an observer with no prej- 
udices, but with a conscience, or (2) an observer with neither prej- 
udices nor conscience. To say that our conscience is the feeling 
which leads us to approve those courses of action which an impartial ob- 
server of the first sort — i. e., an observer with no prejudices, but with 
a conscience — would approve, is clearly circular, whereas an impartial 
observer of the second kind could neither approve nor disapprove of 
any sort of action whatsoever. A being with neither prejudices nor 
conscience would be an utterly unmoral being, to whom good and bad 
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would be alike without value. He would be an unmoved spectator 
both of the asest crime and the noblest act of benevolence. So, un- 
less some third precise meaning is given to the notion of the "impar- 
tial observer, " it is of no avail whatsoever in distinguishing prejudice 
from conscience. In general, we may conclude that the difference 
between prejudice and conscience is more deeply seated than it would 
be were it a difference in the nature of their objects alone. 

There is one respect, however, in which it is easy to see that our 
prejudices and our conscience are different, and that is indicated 
by the fact that we speak of our conscience in the singular number, 
but of our prejudices in the plural. Those feelings which collectively 
form our conscience in general strengthen the effect of one another 
upon our action by urging us in the same direction, while our prej- 
udices are in accord, as a rule, neither with one another nor with 
our conscience. Indeed, when we find various feelings within us at 
cross-purposes with one another, and can find no method by which 
to bring them into mutual harmony, we come to the conclusion that 
perhaps all, and certainly some of them, are not motives of conscience. 
When I now deem a mere prejudice what I once considered to be a 
moral emotion, I mean to say that although I once regarded it as 
harmonizing with the system of my other feelings, I realize in the 
light of my present knowledge that it conflicts with the most power- 
ful coherent group of feelings within me of such a sort that they may 
be directed towards ideal objects. Similarly, I approve or condemn 
the motives of another in accordance as they would respectively co- 
operate or conflict with that group of feelings capable of ideal objects 
which, I believe, would be preponderant in me as I am now con- 
stituted were I in his place. 

But there is no valid a priori reason why our entirely different 
system of feelings capable of ideal direction may not preponderate 
in another from that which would preponderate in me were I in his 
place. As a matter of fact, it is clear that when other individuals 
are put in situations highly analogous to the one in which we find 
ourselves, their actions, though they bear every external mark of 
having been motived by conscience, are very different from our own. 
One might say, it is true, that this discrepancy is due to the fact 
that they see the situation otherwise than we do, but I doubt whether 
this difference is always sufficient to account for the difference 
between their actions and ours. You would find, for example, if you 
should select a representative group of Englishmen and a representa- 
tive group of Hindus, each embracing individuals of every stage of 
intellectual training and development, that there would be a great 
similarity between the things which one Englishman feels most 
strongly that he ought to do and the things another Englishman feels 
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most strongly that he ought to do, whereas on many points there will 
not be so marked an agreement between Hindu and Englishman of 
the same degree of intelligence and breadth of information. Since 
my conscience at this present moment is simply the most powerful 
group of feelings within me capable of ideal direction, the word 
"conscience" may have a different meaning for every one of us. 

But if the only way we can arrive at our notions of moral distinc- 
tions is through our conscience, and if there is no a priori reason 
why the conscience of one person should agree with that of another, 
nor even the conscience of a person at one time with the conscience 
of the same person at another, why is it that morality is not a purely 
personal matter? What meaning is there in speaking of the objec- 
tively good, or even of that which is permanently good with respect 
to any one individual? The answer to this question can best be 
reached by looking at mankind from the biological point of view. 
Biologically considered, the impulses, instincts, and instinctive mo- 
tives of an animal are means for the preservation of its race. The 
impulse of the rabbit to run from its enemy, the instinct of the cat 
to creep up behind its prey and then spring upon it, the instinct of 
the sheep to follow the leader of its herd — all these are perpetuated 
from generation to generation because they are essential to the sur- 
vival of the race, and the progeny of those members of the race 
which do not possess these impulses, inheriting the deficiency of 
their ancestors, rapidly become extinct. The instinctive motives of 
the human race may be looked at in this light. The feelings into 
which these motives enter must, therefore, possess a certain inherent 
stability. As such feelings form an important, if not a dominant 
part of our conscience, they ensure that our conscience at one 
moment will have much in common with our conscience at another — 
that our conscience will usually urge us to perform certain sorts of 
actions. The commands which our conscience normally makes we 
may call the commands of our stable conscience. It is to this con- 
science that we refer when we say, for example, ' ' At that moment my 
prejudices overcame my conscience," etc. 

Not only does the instinctive element in our motives explain the 
existence of a stable individual conscience, but it explains the exist- 
ence of the social conscience. Among animals, some are gregarious 
in their habits and some are not; some, that is, are physiologically 
and mentally fitted for cooperative, and some for independent action. 
Among those that are fitted primarily for independent action, those 
instincts which concern their behavior towards their fellows, play on 
the whole a secondary part in their impulsive life, which consists 
chiefly in those instincts which urge them to seek and to consume 
prey, to avoid enemies, etc. But since a race of gregarious animals 
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has, so to speak, staked its whole chance for survival upon its capac- 
ity for concerted action, it is absolutely essential that its members 
should develop instincts and hereditary emotional tendencies which 
urge them to cooperate with one another in such a manner as to 
render concerted action possible; that the herd should, so to speak, 
act like a larger animal, the resultant of the cooperation of its individ- 
ual members much as the animal body itself is the resultant of 
myriads of cooperating cells. Now, man is the gregarious animal par 
excellence, and by the process of the survival of the fittest has evolved 
such instincts and hereditary emotional tendencies as are essential to 
the concerted action of mankind. These instincts and tendencies 
form an important part of the framework on which the moral nature 
of all of us is built. It is the fact that we possess these motives in 
common which ensures that there shall be a large measure of agree- 
ment between the conscience of one man and that of another. In this 
common basis of innate (though not necessarily congenital) sentiment 
which all human beings possess in common the so-called social con- 
science is rooted. And it is what is approved by this basis of innate 
sentiment, trained and directed by habit and education, that consti- 
tutes the objective good. 

It is clear, then, that the social conscience and the objective good 
are not absolutely fixed. The impulses and tendencies common to all 
members of the human race have been modified, are being modified, 
and will be still further modified by the gradual process of organic 
evolution, which remodels our instincts, and the rapid process of so- 
cial evolution, which remodels our habits. And among those impulses 
which seem to be the most subject to evolutionary change are those 
which speak with a "should" instead of with a "must." The pri- 
maeval man in all probability felt the commands of hunger and thirst 
just as we of to-day do, but he would be at a complete loss to under- 
stand our moral scruples, and, I believe, we should be equally at a 
loss to understand his. The impulses capable of ideal direction are 
among the latest to appear in the scale of evolution, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful, indeed, whether they are to be found at all except 
in man. They vary enormously from race to race and from age to 
age. They are influenced by training far more than our cruder bodily 
impulses. And so we are forced to say that even the objective good 
is by no means unchanging. 

What is more, it is difficult to determine what, strictly speaking, 
is the objective good of humanity at any one moment. The human 
race is subdivided into many not strictly definable parts, each of 
which differs much from every other in its traditions, and consider- 
ably in its hereditary equipment of instincts. Each one of these has 
a more or less distinct objective good of its own, and these objective 
goods often directly antagonize one another. To the members of one 
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race, a certain course of action may not only seem, but be objectively 
right, and to the members of another, objectively wrong. Yet, though 
the various objective ethical standards of different races or peoples 
do not harmonize in the valuation they give to particular courses of 
action, we have no way of placing ourselves over and above the dif- 
ferences of these standards, and calling one of them absolutely cor- 
rect, and the rest absolutely wrong : — just as according to the theory 
of relativity, though the numerical magnitude of the velocity of a 
body is dependent, among other things, on the Bezugssystem to 
which we refer it, there is no definitive Bezugssystem which can be 
picked out from all the others, and called the right one. And just 
as in physics, we choose as our Bezugssystem that in which some body 
that interests us — such as some point on the earth's surface, or the 
center of gravity of the earth, or the center of gravity of the solar 
system — is approximately at rest, so in ethics we treat that objective 
good as if it were definitive in which our permanent conscience, or 
that of our family, our class, or our nation is justified. A person of 
another race may use a different ethical Bezugssystem just as a per- 
son on another planet would use a different physical Bezugssystem. 
The ethical standard which it is natural for us to use, though it is not 
a priori superior to that which is natural to another, may drive me 
to actions which conflict with his. Two races may come into a war 
in which each is, from its own standpoint, absolutely right, and from 
that of the other, absolutely wrong. In fact, it is only the instinctive 
feeling within which urges us to respect the consciences and preju- 
dices of other human beings which ever prevents us from overriding 
the consciences and prejudices of others when they conflict with our 
own. And this feeling, though we unquestionably all possess it, is 
frequently overwhelmed by the force of the rest of our conscientious 
feelings opposing its application in a given instance. 

Again, even within the race and the nation, the consciences of 
certain individuals run counter to the social conscience. There are 
so-called moral imbeciles, whose conscientious feelings are aborted, 
and morally insane people, whose consciences are malformed, and 
persons of these two classes often commit actions which the social 
conscience disapproves. Now, since we have said that a person's 
private good is what his conscience approves, and since the con- 
sciences of these individuals, such as they are, either approve or do 
not disapprove of their actions, it might be asked, by what right does 
the social conscience demand that they should be punished, or at any 
rate restricted in their opportunities for opposing and injuring so- 
ciety ? Have we not said that there is no impartial observer of two 
consciences, and hence no impartial way of comparing the criminal's 
conscience with that of society? Then how is the social conscience 
any better than the conscience which it condemns? The answer here 
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is clear: the social conscience need finally consider only one good — 
the good to which it itself urges society. Except in so far as this 
good happens de facto to involve the respecting of the prejudices of 
another, even though they lead to anti-social acts, the social conscience 
may utterly disregard that of the criminal — and similarly the crimi- 
nal that of society. If the conflict between the criminal and society, 
or that between two peoples having moral standards which irrecon- 
cilably antagonize one another, can not be settled by altering the out- 
look of those who are on one side of the controversy so that their 
consciences are changed in such a manner as no longer to conflict 
with those of the members of the other side, and if no third view of 
the situation can be developed on which the consciences of the dis- 
putants on both sides will agree, the conflict can be settled, if at all, 
only by the suppression by brute force of the disputant or disputants 
on one side. 

This view may seem a return to the position of Hobbes, since we 
regard force as a final arbiter of moral disputes, but it differs rad- 
ically from Hobbes 's view in that it does not consider man funda- 
mentally selfish, nor morality as based upon a purely external con- 
tract between the naturally discordant members of a nation. As 
Hobbes claims, objective morality is of the nature of a compromise, 
but this compromise between the actions demanded by the feelings 
of the various members of society is only possible because of the 
immense common ground of sentiment which all normal human 
beings possess in common. Among the individual feelings of a hu- 
man being, which are the bases of all morality, are other-regarding 
as well as self-regarding feelings. 

Objective morality is, then, the end-product of a double conflict : 
the conflict among the various feelings capable of ideal objects within 
each individual human being, and the conflict between the private 
consciences of the various members of mankind. And these struggles 
were not finished in the distant past, but are going on at the present 
moment. Objective morality is changing continuously, and this 
change is not merely in what we call the objective good, but in the 
objective good itself, if the phrase "the objective good" is to have 
any meaning for us. What is good one moment may be bad when 
looked back on from the next. The ideal of morality to-day may be 
attained, or displaced from its position as an ideal. There is no 
single universal ideal of morality the same for all time and all hu- 
manity ; morality is human and mutable. Though it may be that our 
morality approaches some limit as it develops, such a limit is recog- 
nized as absolutely good from no stage in the process of moral de- 
velopment, and, indeed, is not absolutely good at any stage of that 
process. There is no highest good. Norbert "Wiener. 

Harvard University. 



